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philosophy by mastering as fully as possible the work of a few great 
thinkers ; Windelband's book does not serve this purpose. And yet, 
in the attempt to meet this demand, it gives a great deal of material 
which is doubtless familiar to all who will profit by such a history of 
problems and conceptions. 

The translation on the whole is exceedingly well done. It 
scarcely ever fails to render the meaning of the German with 
reasonable accuracy, and, what is far more difficult to secure, with 
reasonable clearness. The introduction falls considerably below the 
standard of the remainder of the book in this regard ; and this is 
the more unfortunate, since in the German the introduction is not 
any too easy reading. Occasionally the translator errs on the side 
of over-literalness, as when we read on p. 289, "if not always, yet 
for the most part and on the whole"; and farther down, "the middle 
ages locked its teeth so pertinaciously in this controversy ..." 

Arthur Fairbanks. 
New Haven, Ct. 

Die Entdeckung dcr Seele durch die Geheimwissenschaften. 
Von Dr. Carl du Prel. Leipzig, Ernst Giinther, 1894. — v, 
258 pp. 

This work by the distinguished editor of " Sphinx " is intended to 
form the first volume of a study of the psychological material justi- 
fying the theory of a metaphysical soul or transcendental subject, 
and seems to call for extended notice on the ground that it clearly 
defines an interesting philosophic position — a position, needless to 
say, widely different from that of dominant psychological tendencies, 
but, as Professor James has so eloquently shown, by no means 
intrinsically indefensible. The title is explained by the method of 
the book, which traces in logical succession the phenomena that 
gradually force us to expand the assumptions of a too restricted 
psychological standpoint. In addition to a preface and a chapter 
devoted to the philosophic argument in favor of a transcendental 
subject, the matters discussed in the present instalment are the 
mental processes of artistic activity, somnambulism, thought-reading, 
clairvoyance, premonitions, automatic writing and "speaking with 
tongues," while telaesthesia and telergy are reserved for subsequent 
treatment. 

Dr. Du Prel's main thesis is that there exists in (or as) the human 
organism a soul or transcendental subject, as he prefers to call it, so 
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long as its actual nature is so largely unexplored. Its existence, he 
holds, may indubitably be proved, and affords the sole psychological 
explanation of a mass of phenomena the occurrence of which can 
now no longer be denied, and correlates not only these, but even 
such familiar phenomena as sleep and dreams with the ' normal ' 
processes of psychic life. This position is supported as follows. 
First of all, the limitation of psychology to conscious phenomena 
must be given up. Self-consciousness is but a recent product of 
biological development, and that development is not complete. No 
wonder, then, that the soul whose existence is revealed by self-con- 
sciousness, is but imperfectly illumined by it. Until this is realized, 
we shall have a dogmatic opposition of spiritualism and materialism, 
which remains insoluble until our psychology becomes critical and 
shows that its object, the soul, extends beyond its organ, self- 
consciousness, into the unconscious. The further we penetrate, the 
further the roots of our individuality are seen to extend, and the 
more necessary it becomes to distinguish between our spiritual 
personality and the subject of our empirical consciousness. The 
solution of the problem of human nature thus indicated is neither 
materialism nor pantheism, of which the former is too narrow, the 
latter too wide, for the facts ; but a metaphysical individualism. 

The necessity of inquiring into what underlies consciousness is 
first apparent in the artist's activity. Artistic representation is 
possible only because there is an intrinsic correspondence between 
the psychical emotion and its physical expression, which indicates a 
unity from which they both proceed. We may regard the soul, then, 
as the principle which organizes the body, and of which conscious- 
ness is an activity. For both these attributes much evidence may 
be adduced. Thus in hypnotic and somnambulic phenomena we 
see the idea of a bodily change issuing in its realization- — which 
proves the soul's potency as the formative principle of the body. 
We may observe likewise a consciousness of physiological changes 
normally unconscious — which proves that these processes are poten- 
tially conscious, and establishes the continuity of the soul with the 
self-consciousness. Further, the splitting up of the personality in 
dreams shows that the unity of the soul is below consciousness. 
It is true that this deceives us only in dreams, but the division is 
implicitly present also in normal consciousness. Only the sug- 
gestions from the unconscious part of ourselves do not then pro- 
duce hallucinations, but are regarded as ideas or memories that 
'come into the mind' (whence?). Ordinary dreams, however, do 
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not yet prove that the soul is transcendental, as well as subliminal, 
for the material they work up is all derived from the experience of 
the senses. It is only when we find in them an element of e.g., 
clairvoyance, inexplicable by such experience, and when this element 
shows the marks of a spiritual individuality, that the proof of a 
transcendental subject is complete. Hence somnambulism shows 
that the dramatic division of the personality in dreams is to be inter- 
preted as due to a metaphysical division, of which the phenomenal 
personality is only one half. Moreover, that the somnambulic con- 
sciousness is more fundamental than the normal, is shown by the 
fact that it includes it without being included by it, quite apart 
from its display of superior powers over the organism, supernormal 
knowledge, etc. 

Nor can the facts be explained pantheistically, as due to the direct 
interference of the universal world-substance, as by Schopenhauer 
and von Hartmann. This would imply a ludicrous disproportion 
between the cause and the effect : to invoke the Absolute in order 
that an old woman's foreboding may be fulfilled, is heavy ordnance 
indeed to bring down mosquitoes ! Moreover, the facts tell against 
it. There is not only no fading away of personality in these phe- 
nomena, but often an intensification thereof, shown in a superiority 
of the mental faculties and the memory. And, lastly, the author's 
principle commends itself on grounds of economy. For whereas pan- 
theism requires two principles to explain the phenomena exhibited 
by the human organism, viz., the normal consciousness and the 
Absolute, and materialism requires two also, viz., mind and body, 
and then leaves many things unexplained, the single transcendental 
subject is psychologically a monism and does all that is necessary. 

It is needless to follow Dr. Du Prel into the details of the evidence 
whereby he supports these speculative positions. That evidence has 
already frequently been presented by others, and his own will not 
stand any very severe handling. For, unfortunately, he tends to 
quote old and uncritical testimony, which at most illustrates the 
historical side of the subject so well emphasized by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, but is inadequate to the burden of a scientific demonstration. 
And in matters of this sort the evidence ought to be above 
suspicion, and a few first-class cases are more convincing than 
volumes of second-hand tales. Hence it is astonishing that Dr. Du 
Prel does not once refer to the best evidence hitherto accessible, the 
observations and experiments of the English Society for Psychical 
Research, nor allude to the valuable contributions to the theory of 
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the subject made by Messrs. Gurney and F. W. H. Myers. Evi- 
dentially his book might have been immensely strengthened by such 
reference to his English fellow-workers, and it is to be hoped that in 
his second volume he will remedy this deficiency and be more 
critical in the use of his authorities. In short, his strength lies 
rather on the philosophic side. 

Hence it is as an heretical contribution to psychological theory 
that I prefer to consider his book. As such it possesses con- 
siderable value and suggestive power, even though one may 
think that he pushes his theorizing too far and is more confident 
than our immense ignorance of the facts would warrant. But 
there are two points on which he possesses my entire sympathy. 
The first is his proposal to rehabilitate the soul as a principle 
of psychological explanation (whether with or without super- 
normal powers matters not), although I think that even here 
certain reservations will be found necessary. Thus it seems that 
more provision will have to be made for the survivals of lower 
stages of mental evolution in these phenomena, and that our gaze 
should not be so exclusively directed to apparent anticipations of 
a higher development. And to account for the psychic life of the 
lower animals and perhaps even for a good deal in our own mentality, 
it will probably be better to speak not so much of an already-attained 
unity of the soul as of a tendency to develop such an individual soul. 
But in both these respects large concessions may be made without 
damage to Dr. Du Prel's main principle, and with this principle I 
would heartily agree. I would agree also that the soul can be found 
only by including potential as well as actual consciousness in our 
survey. 1 And for such a procedure it ought not to be so difficult to 
obtain the sanction of orthodox psychology. For all that is required 
to establish Dr. Du Prel's philosophic position is that large changes 

1 The verbally-paradoxical term " unconscious " had better be avoided, and is 
not what Dr. Prel really means. For these processes are unconscious only for us, 
probably conscious for 'secondary selves' (cp. James' Psych., I, 225), and possibly 
conscious for us under other conditions : there is no need, therefore, to treat their 
consciousness as anything but latent. Or, if the supposition of potential conscious- 
ness be still esteemed a stumbling-block, the inclusion of all these phenomena in 
a single 'stream of consciousness' may be achieved by the extension of another 
recognized psychological doctrine, viz., that of the psychic 'fringe.' If we suppose 
an indefinite extension of that 'fringe,' nothing that ever was or can be conscious 
need be excluded. And whether a stream of consciousness with an infinite fringe 
be called a soul or not, would seem to be chiefly a question of terminology, 
indifferent to psychology, and to be decided in favor of the shorter expression 
chiefly upon general philosophic grounds. 
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in the limen of consciousness should be admitted to be possible. 
And that is a position empirical psychology can hardly avoid. For 
even within the very limited range of exact psychological experiment, 
the limen may vary quite noticeably, and we have merely to conceive 
it so lowered that there is consciousness of physiological processes, 
and the doctrine that the soul builds up the body becomes tenable. 

And at the same time the chief psychological objection to the 
soul, and chief support of the methodological assumption of psycho- 
physical parallelism is invalidated. The old argument of Hume that 
the soul could not be the cause of motion, because our apparent con- 
sciousness of the will's power to move the body was shown to be 
illusory by the existence of a number of unconscious physiological 
processes intervening between volition and motion, is fatal only to a 
spiritualism which regards the soul and consciousness as coextensive. 
But if there may be in the soul a multitude of processes which are no 
longer, or not usually, or not yet, part of our dominant personality, 
there is no longer any hindrance to the time-honored supposition 
that after all the soul is the cause of motion. I forbear to dilate on 
a conclusion that would not only restore a soul to psychology but a 
really efficient cause to general philosophy, though it seems a result 
in comparison with which the explanation of the alleged ' mystical ' 
phenomena will perhaps seem secondary. Yet that their explanation 
is feasible on these lines seems to admit of little doubt. All 
phenomena of hyperaesthesia and multiplex personality would require 
only the lowering of the limen to bring them in connection with 
ordinary perception in the one case, and to unite the memories of the 
separate selves in the other. Even action at a distance from its 
organism would not seem so strange in a soul which has constructed 
and is its body, and must philosophically be held to be in interaction 
with everything else in the world. But if it is where it acts and inter- 
acts everywhere, why should the radius of the production of certain 
effects be so limited? And not the least advantage of such a 
rehabilitation of the soul would be that it would not only form a 
monistic theory simpler than the dualism of psychophysical parallel- 
ism, but enable us to dispense with a theory admittedly untenable 
from a general philosophic point of view even in the eyes of its chief 
supporters. 1 

No doubt scruples on this point, when they arise in the breasts of 
psychologists, are mostly quieted by a reference to ultimate principles. 
But it is the second great merit of Dr. Du Prel to have protested 

1 Cp. James, Psych. I, 182. Wundt, Vorlesungen, p. 489 (2d ed.). 
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against such appeals to the Absolute upon the slightest provocation. 
Even if that grandiloquent principle be admitted to be a real ex- 
planation of anything, one may well stand aghast at the chasm which 
is gaily overleapt by a method of explanation which leaves the ground 
of mere experience only to land in the very midst of the ground of 
all things. One would have thought that a very little experience of 
the complexity of things would have cured us of the expectation of 
finding the Absolute lurking behind every bush. Yet hardly any one 
seems ever to raise his voice against the assumption that whatever is 
not phenomenal is ipso facto a direct effect of the world-ground. 
And somehow it is nowadays orthodoxy in philosophy to hold ex- 
treme views and to eschew the via media ; to adopt methodological 
fictions of the most barefaced kind, and to wrangle about the details 
of equally-incredible theories concerning the ultimate of ultimates, 
while the mention of any media axiomata is strictly tabooed. If Dr. 
Du Prel's book, if this review, promote reflection upon this puzzling 
superstition in any quarter, the labor will have been well bestowed. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 



